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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act  runs 
for  four  years,  but  it  is  said  to  be  only  a  beginning.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  talk  of  classroom  construction  and 
teacher  pay  raise  legislation  in  the  next  session.  Mean¬ 
while,  mere  is  nearly  $900  million  authorized  for 
spending  during  the  next  four  years.  More  than  $40 
million  is  available  now,  with  more  expected  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
shortly  will  issue  allotment  tables  and  regulations  for 
administering  the  Act.  It  expects  that  all  programs 
will  be  in  full  operation  by  next  summer  and  fall,  and 
hopes  that  some  can  get  under  way  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  There  are  many  things  the  schoolman 
needs  to  know  to  benefit  from  the  Act.  A  Title  by 
Title  analysis  of  the  law,  for  your  information  and 
guidance,  is  printed  in  the  center  fold  of  this  issue. 

It  was  touch  and  go  up  to  the  last.  Here’s 
the  story  of  how  the  Federal  aid  bill  squeezed 
through  Congress.  The  major  credit,  of  course,  goes  to 
Rep.  Carl  Elliott  and  Sen.  Lister  Hill,  his  fellow  Dem¬ 
ocrat  from  Alabama.  Sen.  Hill  has  been  a  proponent 
of  Federal  aid  for  years.  Rep.  Elliott  is  a  comparative 
newcomer,  but  no  less  devoted.  By  hard,  patient  work 
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and  skillful  politicking  they  managed  to  push  similar 
bills  through  their  respective  Houses.  Then  things 
ran  into  a  snag.  Unanimous  consent  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference  was  blocked  in  the  House  by  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  Rep.  August  E.  Johansen  (R-Mich).  This 
sent  the  bill  back  to  the  Rules  Conunittee,  where  it 
previously  had  lain  for  two  weeks  under  the  hostile 
eye  of  Chairman  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia.  This  was 
a  week  before  Congress  adjourned,  and  time  was 
growing  short.  Smith  had  announced  that  the  Rules 
Committee  would  meet  no  more  that  session. 

The  matter  rested  with  the  Rules  Committee  over 
the  week  end.  Then  on  Monday,  Aug.  18,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  met  for  less  than  10  minutes  —  and  granted  a  rule 
for  floor  consideration  of  the  conference  request.  The 
next  day  the  House  approved  the  conference  request, 
259-110,  and  from  there  on  it  was  clear  sailing.  The 
conferees  dropped  the  scholarship  provisions  and  left 
the  rest  of  the  House  bill  virtually  intact.  The  Senate 
gave  final  approval  on  Aug.  22,  the  House  on  Aug.  23. 
Two  of  the  measure’s  chief  opponents  over  the  years. 
Rep.  Ralph  W.  Gwinn  (R-NY)  and  Rep.  Graham  A. 
Barden  (D-NC),  did  not  even  vote. 

Behind  the  Rules  Committee’s  sudden  move,  re¬ 
portedly,  was  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  who  was 
said  to  have  passed  the  word  to  Rep.  Smith  that  he 
wanted  a  floor  vote  on  the  measure.  And  Smith  was 
said  to  have  agreed  in  exchange  for  support  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  omnibus  housing  bill  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  bill,  neither  of  which  passed. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the  Little 
Rock  case  this  month  is  of  the  utmost  significance  to 
the  progress  of  school  integration.  Until  now  the  low¬ 
er  tribunals  have  been  uncertain  of  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  “prompt  and  reasonable  start  .  .  .  with  all 
deliberate  speed”  language  of  the  Court’s  1955  decree. 
As  it  appeared  at  the  summer’s  end  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  elaborate,  the  lower  courts  hung  back. 
Several  which  have  ordered  immediate  integration 
agreed  to  rescind  their  judgments  if  the  Supreme 
Court  so  indicated.  A  clarification  of  the  1955  decree 
means  either  immediate  integration  (with  the  implied 
threat  of  Executive  enforcement  and  bad  feelings, 
possibly  violence)  or  further  delays,  possibly  of  years. 
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•  Schoot  Board 


Three  definite  requirements  for  a  good 

school  board  member  are  given  by  Dr,  Calvin  Grieder, 
professor  of  education.  University  of  Colorado.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Colorado  School  Board  Bulletin  recently, 
Dr,  Grieder  says:  (1)  a  person  must  be  interested  in 
the  schools;  (2)  he  must  be  willing  (and  able)  to 
give  the  time  and  put  forth  the  efiFort  necessary  to 
learn  the  job  on  the  job;  and  (3)  a  board  member  must 
have  an  open  mind  on  the  development  of  policies 
and  practices  for  meeting  contemporary  educational 
needs. 

He  lists  the  following  as  helps  to  new  school  board 
members: 

1.  Read  carefidly  the  written  policies  of  the  board 
and  minutes  of  board  meetings  held  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  years.  An  annual  review  of  policies  at  a 
regular  board  meeting  is  especially  helpful  to  new 
members. 

2.  Copies  of  special  reports  submitted  to  the  board 
in  the  last  year  or  two  should  be  given  new  members. 

3.  A  tour  of  the  schools,  including  every  part  of 
the  school  system,  should  be  made  with  the  board 
chairman,  or  president,  and  sup>erintendent  of  schools. 

4.  State  department  of  education  publications  re¬ 
lating  to  public  education  should  be  provided  as  well 
as  subscriptions  to  good  national  periodicals. 

5.  Attendance  at  regional  conferences  should  be 
encouraged  to  improve  knowledge  of  and  competence 
in  school  board  work. 

Citizens’  committees  help  the  board  analyze  selected 
school  problems  and  needs.  Dr.  Grieder  adds  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  routine  in  school  board  work 
and  suggests  visits  to  other  school  systems  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  trends  in  different  localities— and  to 
keep  from  going  stale. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Research  can  revitalize  tired  and  timid 
teachers,  says  John  B.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  Arizona  State  College.  Every 
teacher,  he  says,  needs  some  source  of  personal  and 
intellectual  nourishment.  Some  find  this  in  travel  or 
study,  or  possibly  in  a  planned  program  of  self-study 
and  development.  A  relatively  unexplored  source  of 
such  nourishment  is  the  research  project— and  every 
teacher  should  have  one,  he  asserts.  Writing  in  the 
Peabody  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  Barnes  says 
that  aside  from  the  personal  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  research,  there  is  the  consideration  that  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  served  by  the  expansion  of  knowledge. 
Research  — 

1.  Gives  man  intellectual  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought; 

2.  Is  the  elevated  and  orderly  flight  which  teachers 
may  take  to  rise  above  the  daily  routine; 

3.  Is  prefatory  to  intelligent  action;  is  the  door 
to  progress,  a  prelude  to  sound  personal  convictions; 

4.  Enhances  one’s  patience; 


5.  Necessitates  that  the  teacher  face  the  future, 
that  he  work  today  to  improve  tomorrow; 

6.  Sharpens  teaching  effectiveness  by  applying  the 
scientific  method  to  educational  problems; 

7.  Is  an  ideal  point  at  which  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy  may  be  interlaced; 

8.  Is  personally  therapeutic;  pulls  us  away  from 
ourselves; 

9.  Permits  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  local  school  and  community  needs; 

10.  Shrinks  the  dogmatic  taint  in  each  of  us; 

11.  Helps  to  develop  the  expression  skills,  writing 
and  speaking; 

12.  Takes  teachers  out  of  the  ‘educational  shallows’ 
and  places  them  in  the  deep  waters  of  real  issues; 

13.  Is  that  point  at  which  discussion  and  action 
meet,  where  theory  and  practice  join  hands  for  school 
improv’ement. 


•  Curriculum 


Emphases  in  geographic  education  will 
change  as  the  world  changes,  says  Henry  J,  Warman 
of  Clark  University.  In  the  Journal  of  Geography  for 
May  he  lists  several  major  prospects  for  the  future, 
among  them  the  following: 

1.  Weather,  climate,  cartography  will  be  stressed 
as  man  comes  to  view  the  earth  from  outer  space. 

2.  The  water  bodies  covering  three  fourths  of  the 
earth  will  be  studied  more  closely  as  deserts  are  con¬ 
verted  to  arable  lands  and  salt  water  is  converted  to 
fresh  water. 

3.  Sources  of  power  other  than  the  atom  will  be 
tapped,  including  the  waves  of  the  seas,  the  sun  and 
even  the  molten  center  of  the  earth. 

4.  More  than  half  the  world’s  people  will  be  con¬ 
centrated,  eventually,  in  about  200  great  population 
centers.  The  living  problems  within  and  the  supply 
problems  without  these  centers  will  call  for  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  geographic  regional  studies. 

5.  Mammoth  river  control  projects  will  be  under¬ 
taken,  wherein  several  river  basins  will  be  coordinated 
into  a  single  project.  These  will  overlap  national 
boundaries. 

6.  Geography  could  become  the  “core”  of  the  social 
studies  program  as  emphasis  swings  from  multifac- 
tored  courses  to  regionally  based  ones. 

Teaching  about  schools  is  an  investment 

in  the  future  of  education.  Many  schools  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  provide  experiences  that  will  give  the  pupil  an 
appreciation  of  his  school  and  its  staff  from  the  time 
he  enrolls  until  he  completes  his  formal  education. 
Fred  Turner,  general  consultant  in  instruction  for  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  says  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  responsibility  and  problems  of  the 
schools  gives  the  student  an  entirely  different  outlook 
on  the  field  of  education  and  its  importance  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Many  schools,  he  writes  in 
the  Florida  School  Bulletin  for  June,  are  realizing  this 
and  are  including  a  unit  on  education  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  their  curriculums.  In  the  Florida  schools 
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surveyed  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  unit  was  included  in  the 
social  studies  area  of  the  curriculum  generally;  but 
in  some  cases  English,  science,  psychology  and  home¬ 
making  were  given  some  responsibility.  The  grade 
level  varied  from  seven  to  twelve,  with  the  most 
popular  being  nine  to  twelve. 


•  The  Profession 


A  teacher  rating  technique  which  is  said  to 
have  “great  promise  ”  is  described  in  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Research  for  May.  The  technique,  say 
authors  Edwin  R.  Tolle  and  Walter  I.  Murray  of 
Brooklyn  College,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  “forced- 
choice”  rating.  The  rater  is  asked  to  choose  from 
among  a  group  of  applicable  statements  those  which 
are  the  most  or  least  descriptive  of  the  individual 
being  rated.  It  is  a  method  lately  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Army.  According  to  the  authors,  it  can  be 
applied  to  teacher  rating  with  better  effect,  many 
times,  than  conventional  methods.  The  method  is 
still  in  its  experimental  stages,  so  no  universal  rating 
instrument  exists.  Each  organization  wishing  to  use 
the  system  must  create  its  own  instrument.  The  article 
then  outlines  several  steps  for  adapting  forced-choice 
rating  to  school  system  use. 

In  brief,  these  steps  involve  compiling  a  list  of 
statements  describing  good  teaching  characteristics, 
about  400  in  all.  The  list  is  then  carefully  evaluated 
(a)  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  each 
characteristic  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  (b)  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  it  distinguishes  between 
teachers  of  high-  and  low-competency  levels.  By 
mathematical  means,  each  statement  is  assigned 
numerical  values.  The  statements  are  grouped  in 
blocks  of  four  for  use  in  the  final  instrument.  The 
rater  is  then  asked  to  choose  those  most  or  least 
descriptive  of  the  person  being  rated.  This  method 
is  complicated  and  will  require  careful  study  before 
putting  it  to  use. 


•  Catholic  Education 


Obedience  should  not  be  paramount  in 

Catholic  schools  says  Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.  J., 
dean  of  education  at  Boston  College.  Father  Donovan 
told  teachers  that  the  most  prized  qualities  should  be 
the  same  in  all  good  schools— curiosity,  imagination, 
mental  alertness  and  discipline. 

When  teaching  leans  too  heavily  on  obedience  and 
conformity,  students  become  passive,  view  the  teacher 
as  a  “taskmaster”  rather  than  as  an  intellectual  guide. 
He  said:  “The  teacher  becomes  a  natural  enemy  to  be 
resisted  and,  if  possible,  bested.” 

Students  lose  initiative  when  they  dare  not  offer 
an  opinion.  Respect  is  “the  start  of  an  affirmative 
and  encouraging  teacher-student  relationship,”  added 
Father  Donovan.  He  warned  that  undue  demands  of 
obedience  can  make  Jack  a  dull  pupil. 


•  The  pfucenile  DeHnquent 


Tbc  special  service  (or  ^‘600’’)  schools 

set  up  in  New  York  City  a  decade  ago  to  handle 
delinquent  youths  are  not  doing  their  job  fully,  the 
State  Education  Department  found  last  month.  While 
the  schools  were  given  credit  for  reducing  truancy 
and  maintaining  order  and  cooperation,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  considered  that  they  lacked  coordination  and 
clearly  defined  goals.  This  raised  the  question  of  what 
purposes  the  schools  are  serving— whether  of  isolation 
or  of  rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation,  says  the  city.  If  so, 
said  Education  Commissioner  James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  then 
“far-reaching  improvements  are  needed  in  programs, 
staff  and  facilities,”  Mr.  Allen  offered  nearly  two 
dozen  recommendations  for  the  dong-range  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  schools,  and  served  notice  that  $325,000 
in  state  funds  would  be  withheld  until  the  city  comes 
up  with  a  plan  for  complying.  Among  the  recom¬ 
mendations:  Expand  special  programs  for  bright 
children  among  the  delinquents;  provide  extensive 
in-service  education  for  staff  members;  provide  addi¬ 
tional  psychological  and  social  worker  services. 


•  The  Learner 


Children’s  ‘‘will  to  achieve”  .  .  .  tends  to 
correlate  with  their  social  background  rather  than 
with  their  ability,  says  Albert  Hieronymus,  associate 
professor  of  education.  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Rising  from  one  social  level  to  another  is  actually 
fairly  difficult  in  America  today.  He  said:  “Education 
is  now  the  primary  agent  of  social  mobility.  No  longer 
do  many  rise  by  the  ‘job’  route,  moving  up  from  paper 
boy  to  business  executive,” 

He  pointed  out  that  most  teachers  are  on  the  way 
up  in  the  social  scale. 

In  elementary  grades  there  appears  to  be  little 
grouping  along  class  lines,  while  in  high  school  70  to 
75  per  cent  of  students’  “best  friends”  come  from  their 
own  social  class. 

High  school  pupils  from  higher  socioeconomic 
levels  are  more  successful  in  extracurricular  activities 
as  well  as  in  academic  subjects  than  children  of  equal 
intelligence  from  families  in  a  lower  class  group. 

Although  most  parents  hope  their  children  will  get 
more  education  and  go  on  to  higher  level  jobs  than 
they  did,  there  is  the  tendency  not  to  want  their 
children  to  rise  too  much  above  the  family  level. 
There  is  the  fear  of  losing  contact  with  children  when 
advancement  is  extreme. 

In  college,  social  background  seems  to  play  a  small 
role  in  selection  of  friends.  Hieronymus  explained  that 
not  many  from  the  lowest  social  levels  go  to  college, 
so  college  students  are  more  nearly  alike  in  social 
background  than  are  high  school  students. 

Sociologists  have  classified  the  population  into  six 
socioeconomic  levels  on  the  basis  of  four  characteris¬ 
tics.  'These  are  occupation,  source  of  income,  type  of 
house  in  which  the  person  lives  and  his  dwelling  area. 
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The  National  Defense 

Education  Act  of  1958 


TITLE  II  -  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  $47.5  million 
this  year;  $75  million  next  year;  $82.5  million  and  $90 
million  in  the  following  two  years.  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  match  one  ninth  of  these  sums. 

PURPOSE:  To  provide  low-interest  loans  to  college 
students. 

HOW  TO  BORROW:  The  student  applies  to  the  col¬ 
lege  he  is  attending,  or  at  which  he  has  been  accepted. 
In  making  loans,  colleges  must  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  students  with  superior  academic  backgrounds 
who  plan  to  teach  and  to  those  whose  records  show 
ability  in  science,  math,  engineering  or  in  a  modern 
foreign  language.  Otherwise,  the  Act  says,  the  loan 
fund  is  to  be  reasonably  available”  to  all  students. 
The  student  may  borrow,  without  security  or  endorse¬ 
ment,  up  to  $1000  a  year,  to  a  total  of  $5000,  for  tui¬ 
tion,  books  and  living  expenses.  Loans  can  be  repaid 
over  a  10-year  period,  beginning  one  year  after  gradu¬ 
ation.  If  the  student  goes  into  teaching,  up  to  50% 
of  the  loan  is  cancelled  at  the  rate  of  10%  a  year.  The 
debt  is  cancelled  upon  the  death  or  permanent  disa¬ 
bility  of  the  borrower.  Interest  rate:  three  per  cent 
a  year  on  the  unpaid  balance,  not  to  start  until  repay¬ 
ment  begins. 

EFFECT:  To  encourage  capable  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  to  enter  college;  to  assure  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  of  the  chance  to  finish  college;  and  to 
sharply  reduce  college  dropouts.  Also,  to  inspire 
college  graduates  to  enter  teaching. 

TITLE  III  -  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  STRENGTHENING  SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS  AND  MODERN  FOR¬ 
EIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  $70  million  a 
year  for  the  next  four  years  in  grants  to  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  on  a  matching  basis.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $5  million  a  year  in  nonmat<ming  funds. 

PURPOSE;  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory, 
audio-visual  and  printed  materials  and  equipment  for 
science,  math  or  modem  foreign  language  instruction 
in  public  schools.  The  extra  $5  million  a  year  is  to 
be  used  for  administration  and  for  expansion  of  super¬ 
visory  services  in  the  stipulated  three  subject  areas. 

HOW  THE  MONEY  MAY  BE  SPENT:  Funds  will  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  a  state  plan  which  sets  stand¬ 


ards  for  scientific  equipment  and  outlines  principles  for 
determining  priority  by  which  funds  will  be  used  by 
local  school  systems.  The  state  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  responsible  for  drafting  the  state  plan.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  local  superintendent  to  pinpoint  his 
specific  needs  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  staff,  map  out 
a  detailed  project  for  filling  them.  The  state  superin¬ 
tendent  judges  the  program  by  priority  principles  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  state  plan. 

The  money  may  be  spent  for  practically  anything— 
from  test  tubes  and  Bunsen  burners  to  microscopes 
and  motion  picture  projectors  —  usable  in  scientific 
instruction.  \Iodels,  slides  and  projectors,  slide  rules, 
stereopticon  equipment  and  possibly  calculators  are 
allowable  for  use  in  math  instruction.  Tape  recorders, 
tapes,  phonographs  and  records,  films,  maps,  vocabu¬ 
lary  cards  and  similar  aids  for  foreign  language  class¬ 
es  may  be  acquired.  Also  authorized  are  printed  ma¬ 
terials  in  these  areas,  including  library  and  reference 
works  and  periodicals,  but  not  textbooks.  Minor  re¬ 
modeling  can  be  done,  such  as  knocking  out  a  wall 
of  two  adjoining  classrooms  to  make  a  science  or 
language  laboratory.  If  a  project  of  this  kind  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  Federal  funds  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  wir¬ 
ing  and  plumbing  and  of  such  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  demonstration  tables,  benches,  fume  hoods, 
desks,  chairs,  cupboards,  chemical  racks. 

A  state’s  share  of  the  extra  $5  million  is  to  be  used 
to  recruit  and  employ  qualified  supervisors  (in  the 
three  subject  areas).  The  local  superintendent  can 
request  funds  for  a  supervisor,  as  part  of  his  project. 
The  state  superintendent  can  augment  the  state  super¬ 
visory  staff  and  detail  it  for  work  with  local  school 
districts. 

EFFECT:  A  general  upgrading  of  science,  math  and 
foreign  language  instruction.  The  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  estimated  that  the  program 
will  provide  some  15,000  new  and  fully  equipped 
science  laboratories,  and  modernize  about  60,000  ex¬ 
isting  laboratories.  The  committee  estimated  that 
10,000  classrooms  could  be  supplied  with  equipment 
for  foreign  language  instruction,  and  that  math  and 
science  ('quipment  could  be  made  available  to  approxi¬ 
mately  700, (K)0  classrooms, 

TITLE  IV  -  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FEL¬ 
LOWSHIPS 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  About  $22  mil¬ 
lion. 

PURPOSE;  To  provide  grants  to  individuals  and  to 
colleges  and  universities. 
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WHAT  THE  PROGRAM  DOES:  Over  the  next  four 
years,  it  will  provide  5500  three-year  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships  paying  stipends  of  $2000  to  $2400  annually. 
These  will  be  awarded  only  for  study  in  new  pro¬ 
grams  or  in  expanded  existing  programs  which  will 
serve,  primarily,  to  train  college-level  teachers.  Among 
the  applicants,  preference  will  be  given  to  those  plan¬ 
ning  college  teaching  careers.  The  college  will  re¬ 
ceive  up  to  $2500  for  each  fellow  to  help  cover  the 
cost  of  new  facilities. 

EFFECT:  To  increase  the  number  of  highly  trained 
specialists  on  college  faculties,  and  improve  quality 
.of  college-level  teaching. 

TITLE  V  -  GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING, 
TESTING;  IDENTIFICATION  AND  EN¬ 
COURAGEMENT  OF  ABLE  STUDENTS 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  $15  million  a 
year  for  the  next  four  years  in  grants  to  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  These  must  be  matched  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years.  In  addition,  $6.25  mil¬ 
lion  this  year  and  $7.25  million  in  each  of  the  next 
three  years  will  go  for  grants  to  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  guidance-training  institutes. 

PURPOSE:  To  establish  and  expand  secondary  school 
testing  programs  and  to  upgrade  guidance  services. 
.\lso,  to  set  up  and  maintain  counseling  and  guidance 
training  institutes  at  colleges  and  universities. 

WHAT  THE  PROGRAM  DOES:  As  Congress  en¬ 
visioned,  Title  V  would  provide  a  minimum  testing 
program  for  all  public  secondary  school  students  at 
two  or  more  grade  levels.  If  the  local  superintend¬ 
ent’s  testing  program  is  already  equal  to  this,  he  can 
hope  to  extend  it.  The  program  provides  for  making 
the  best  use  of  test  results,  both  in  identification  of 
talented  students  and  in  pinpointing  abilities  of  nor¬ 
mal  students. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  funds  will  open  some  2000 
new  guidance  positions  at  the  local  school  level.  There 
will  be  about  450  new  supervisory  positions  at  the 
state  level.  If  the  superintendent  is  not  lucky  enough 
to  add  a  new  counselor  to  his  staff,  state  supervisors 
will  conduct  in-service  training  workshops  for  those 
he  already  has.  He  can  encourage  his  counselors  to 
attend  guidance  institutes  which  Federal  funds  will 
establish.  These  will  be  summer  or  regular  term 
sessions  for  teachers  in  guidance  work.  They  will 
pay  a  stipend  of  $75  a  week,  plus  $15  a  week  for  each 
dependent.  Graduates  of  these  institutes  could  con¬ 
duct  in-service  programs  for  others  within  the  local 
school  system. 

EFFECT:  To  spot  the  talented  student  and  steer  him 
toward  higher  education;  to  reduce  the  number  of 
dropouts. 

TITLE  VI-LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  Up  to  $8  million 
a  year  in  matching  grants  for  establishment  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  study  centers,  and  $7.25  million  a  year 
for  language  institutes. 


PURPOSE:  To  provide  centers  for  training  in  lan¬ 
guages  and  foreign  cultures  now  rarely  tau^t  in  the 
U.  S.  and  to  establish  institutes  for  advanced  training 
in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods  and  instructional 
materials  for  foreign  languages. 

HOW  IT  WORKS:  The  language  and  area  study  cen¬ 
ters  will  be  set  up  at  colleges  and  universities  by  con¬ 
tract  with  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  who 
will  determine  which  languages  are  to  be  empha¬ 
sized.  It  is  not  yet  known  which  these  will  be,  but 
possibilities  are  Indonesian  and  African  languages, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Russian.  With  Federal 
and  matching  funds,  the  college  or  university  will  be 
expected  to  develop  a  faculty  and  library  and  research 
facilities  not  only  for  the  study  of  a  particular  nation  s 
language,  but  its  history,  political  science,  econom¬ 
ics,  sociology,  geography  and  anthropology.  Funds 
may  be  used  for  foreign  study  by  faculty  members, 
and  for  bringing  foreign  scholars  to  the  staff.  Students 
at  these  centers  receive  an  unspecified  stipend  and  are 
accepted  “on  reasonable  assurance”  that  they  will 
teach  languages  in  college  or  be  available  for  “service 
of  a  public  nature.” 

Admission  to  the  language  institutes  is  limited  to 
persons  teaching,  or  preparing  to  teach,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Also  eligi¬ 
ble  are  foreign  language  supervisors  and  teacher  in¬ 
structors.  A  $75-a-week  stipend,  plus  $15  a  week  for 
each  dependent,  is  paid  for  attendance. 

EFFECT:  To  encourage  the  wider  teaching  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  at  all  levels  of  instruction  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  more  Americans  to  conduct  governmental,  busi¬ 
ness  and  cultural  relations  in  an  effective  way. 

TITLE  VII  -  RESEARCH  AND  EXPERI¬ 
MENTATION  IN  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION,  RADIO, 
MOTION  PICTURES  AND  RELATED 
MEDIA  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  $3  million  this 
year  and  $5  million  in  each  of  the  next  three  years. 

PURPOSE:  To  provide  grants  for  research  in  new  and 
more  effective  techniques  for  utilizing  audio-visual 
aids  in  education,  for  training  teachers  in  the  use  of 
such  aids. 

HOW  IT  WORKS;  Research  will  be  carried  out  by 
colleges  and  universities,  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion,  individuals  and  local  school  systems.  An  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  new  educational  media  will  be 
named  to  pass  on  applications  for  research  project 
grants.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
publicize  results  of  the  research  and  assist  state  or  lo¬ 
cal  school  systems  in  making  use  of  new  audio-visual 
techniques.  A  school  system  wishing  to  undertake  its 
own  research  project  should  devise  a  plan  and  submit 
it  directly  to  the  commissioner. 

EFFECT:  It  will  be  some  time,  of  course,  before  any 
research  is  completed  and  the  findings  adapted  for 
local  purposes.  But  in  the  long  run,  there  will  be  an 
evaluation  of  what  already  has  been  done  in  this  iu-ea. 
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as  well  as  a  spotlighting  of  the  most  fruitful  directions 
for  further  study  and  experimentation.  Research 
should  induce  wider  use  of  audio-visual  equipment, 
which,  in  turn,  should  stimulate  the  production  of 
better  equipment. 

TITLE  VIII  -  AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDU¬ 
CATION  PROGRAMS 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  $15  million  in 
grants  to  states  each  year  for  four  years,  on  a  match¬ 
ing  basis. 

PURPOSE:  To  extend  vocational  education  to  areas 
not  now  adequately  served,  and  “to  meet  national  de¬ 
fense  requirements  for  personnel  equipped  to  render 
skilled  assistance  in  fields  particularly  affected  by  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  developments.” 

HOW  IT  WORKS:  The  criterion  for  designating 
“area”  programs  will  be  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
tied  into  national  defense.  This  nearly  eliminates  car¬ 
pentry,  automobile  mechanics  and  similar  trades  in 
favor  of  electronics,  metallurgy,  toolmaking  and  other 
technological  industries. 

The  Act  requires  that  existing  state  plans  for  voca¬ 
tional  education,  under  the  George-Barden  Act,  be 
amended  to  set  minimum  qualifications  for  teachers, 
teacher-trainers,  supervisors  and  directors.  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  in  an  area  program  for  teacher 
training,  supervision,  guidance  counseling,  pupil  trans¬ 
portation,  purchase  or  rental  of  equipment  and  in¬ 
structional  supplies,  salaries,  and  for  planning  and 
developing  new  programs.  The  state  superintendent 
will  designate  particular  schools  as  area  schools  to 
serve  youth  within  definite  geographical  limits.  Stu¬ 
dents  either  must  have  completed  junior  high  school 
or  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen. 

EFFECT:  Inasmuch  as  it  is  estimated  that  five  tech¬ 
nicians  are  needed  for  every  engineer,  products  of 
this  program  will  help  fill  that  need.  The  program 
will  enable  technicians  to  keep  abreast  of  new  tech¬ 
nological  and  scientific  advances  and  help  rural  resi¬ 
dents  make  the  transition  to  employment  in  new  de¬ 
fense  industries. 

TITLE  IX  -  SCIENCE  INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  Unspecified. 

PURPOSE:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sci¬ 
ence  Information  Service  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

WHAT  IT  WOULD  DO:  Index,  abstract  and  trans¬ 
late  scientific  information,  and  develop  new,  improved 
and  mechanized  systems  for  cataloguing  —  and  other¬ 
wise  making  such  information  available. 

EFFECT:  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  technical  in¬ 
formation  center  using  automatic  equipment  would 
increase  the  effective  supply  of  creative  engineers  and 
scientists  by  at  least  25%.  Such  a  center  would  save 
much  time  now  spent  in  “laborious  searching  ...  in 
the  present  chaotic  mess  of  technical  literature.” 


TITLE  X  -  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI¬ 
SIONS.  Sec.  1009,  Improvement  of  Statistical 
Services  of  State  Educational  Agencies. 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION:  Up  to  $50,000  a 
year  to  each  state  for  the  ne.\t  four  years,  on  a  match¬ 
ing  basis. 

PURPOSE:  To  improve  and  speed  the  collection  of 
educational  statistics,  now  a  slow,  inaccurate  and  in¬ 
complete  process. 

HOW  THIS  WILL  BE  DONE:  Federal  funds  will 

go  to  state  departments  of  education  for  the  follow¬ 
ing;  Office  machines  for  processing  information;  de¬ 
veloping  accounting  guides  for  local  use;  conducting 
training  conferences  for  local  school  department  per¬ 
sonnel;  secretarial  help. 

EFFECT:  Federal  officials  cite  the  lack  of  statistical 
information  at  all  levels,  especially  the  elementary 
level.  What  percentage  of  children  attend  oversize 
classes?  Into  what  age  classifications  do  most  teach¬ 
ers  fall?  What  is  the  average  age  level  of  children 
entering  school?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  to 
which  Federal  officials  would  like  answers.  They  feel 
that  this  program  can  meet  local,  state  and  national 
needs  for  statistical  data. 

«  *  * 


•  Guidance 


The  gifted  child  often  faces  the  prohlem 

of  choosing  among  many  training  opportunities  and 
careers,  each  of  which  he  may  be  capable  of  doing 
well.  When  there  seems  to  be  no  clear-cut  choice 
the  pupil  can  make,  the  guidance  task  is  multiplied. 
In  such  a  case,  say  John  W.  M.  Rothney  and  Norbert 
E.  Koopman  in  a  new  book,  it  is  important  that  the 
counselor  show  no  bias  in  favor  of  particular  fields 
of  study  or  endeavor.  It  is  vital  that  the  counselor 
be  informed  about  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities. 
The  guidance  task,  the  authors  say,  is  this: 

Keep  all  roads  open  until  full  consideration  has 
been  given  to  as  many  college  training  opportunities 
as  possible.  Assist  the  pupil  in  weighing  appeals  of 
recruiters  for  colleges  and  careers.  Point  out  the  social 
as  well  as  the  personal  implications  of  the  pupil’s 
choice.  Consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  choice  of  career  requiring  immediate  specializa¬ 
tion  at  the  college  freshman  level.  Weigh  these  against 
the  choice  of  a  period  of  liberal  arts  study  during 
which  exploration  could  be  continued. 

Education  for  the  Gifted.  Part  II  of  the  57th  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  anthology  edited  by  Nelson  B.  Henry.  Chi¬ 
cago  University  Press.  420pp.  $3.25  paper,  $4  cloth. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Social  System  of  the  High  School,  by  C.  Wayne  Gordon. 
The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III.  I84pp.  $4.00.  (A  study  in  the 
sociology  of  adolescence,  this  book  examines  social  structures 
in  relation  to  the  behavior  of  adolescents.) 
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•  Science  Education 


The  science  of  ecology  is  growing  in  impor¬ 
tance  as  more  and  more  is  discovered  about  the  ways 
in  which  plants  and  animals  influence  one  another’s 
lives.  Ecology  is  the  study  of  these  influences  and 
of  the  delicate  balance  of  the  great  chain  of  life. 
Students  of  the  field  say  that  all  living  things  fit 
together  in  a  pattern,  that  when  something  disturbs 
the  pattern,  dramatic  events  may  follow.  The  New 
York  Times  on  August  5  summarized  findings  in  the 
field,  among  them  these: 

Since  otters  kill  fish,  fishermen  in  a  certain  area 
trapped  them  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
fish.  Instead,  the  fish  disappeared.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  otters  had  been  catching  only  diseased 
fish  that  could  not  swim  fast  enough  to  get  away. 
Without  the  otters,  the  infected  fish  quickly  infected 
and  killed  the  others. 

An  entire  forest  was  destroyed  by  beetles  after  a 
heavy  wind  blew  down  some  spruce  trees  in  Colora¬ 
do’s  White  River  National  Forest.  The  fallen  trees 
could  not  resist  the  beetles’  attacks,  and  the  tangle  of 
branches  kept  away  beetle-eating  woodpeckers.  Under 
these  cxinditions  the  beetles  multiplied  tremendously 
and  turned  to  the  healthy  trees.  'Inese,  in  turn,  were 
weakened,  opening  up  new  food  supplies  and  allow¬ 
ing  a  further  increase  in  the  beetle  population. 

Six  thoasand  radiation  detection  kits, 

complete  with  Geiger  counters  and  other  devices  for 
measuring  radioactive  contamination  and  fall-out, 
have  been  distributed  to  high  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  distribution  is  part  of  a  Civil  Defense 
training  and  preparedness  program  which  has  as  its 
goal  the  training  of  1,000,000  persons  in  use  of  the 
equipment  by  1961.  Students  using  the  equipment  also 
will  become  acquainted  with  general  principles  under¬ 
lying  radiation  phenomena.  'The  kits  were  distributed 
to  each  state  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  furnished  by  the 
U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education.  Present  supplies  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  Civil  Defense  authorities  hop>e  to  make 
additional  kits  available  in  the  spring  and  next  fall. 


•  School  Plant 


A  uniform  method  of  keeping  track  of 

school  construction  costs  is  suggested  by  a  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  architect,  Frederick  C.  Wood.  With  this 
method,  he  says,  it  would  be  possible  to  predict  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  me  cost  of  a  proposed 
building.  “We  would  be  better  able  to  plan  our  schools 
intelligently  and  economically  and  we  would  make 
Ijetter  decisions  as  to  the  value  of  space— what  it  costs 
against  what  it  does  for  us.  We  could  better  decide 
the  value  of  different  kinds  of  parts  for  our  schools  in 
relation  to  their  cost  and  benefit.” 

His  proposal:  Keep  records  of  the  cost  per  square 
foot  or  each  phase  of  construction,  of  each  of  the 
building’s  components.  Arrive  at  these  figures  by 
isolating  the  cost  of  each  subcontracted  operation 


from  the  total  cost  of  the  building  itself.  For  example, 
plasterers,  painters,  electricians,  plumbers  and  steel¬ 
workers  will  bill  the  general  contractor  separately  for 
their  share  of  the  job.  These  sums  can  be  broken 
down  on  the  general  contractor’s  monthly  bills  to  the 
building  committee  —  and  totaled  separately. 

Divide  the  sums  into  the  total  square  footage  of 
the  building  to  determine  the  cost  per  square  foot  of 
electrical  installation,  plastering,  painting,  etc.  These 
final  figures  become  useful  the  next  time  a  new  build¬ 
ing  is  planned.  List  the  operations  (again,  plastering, 
painting,  etc.).  Multiply  their  costs  per  square  foot 
by  the  total  square  footage.  Add  subtotals  to  arrive 
at  cost  of  new  building. 


•  Pfiifsical  Education  and  Health 


Methods  of  spotting  tnbercnlosis  among 
students  and  school  personnel  should  be  reviewed  and 
revised,  if  necessary,  says  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  A  recent  bulletin  says  current 
knowledge  makes  it  plain  that  widespread  use  of 
X  rays  in  populations  of  low  incidence  of  the  disease 
is  unnecessary  and  possibly  dangerous.  Mass  X-raying 
remains  a  fundamental  technique  in  the  detection  of 
tuberculosis,  but  it  should  be  limited  to  groups  of 
high  risks  and  prevalence.  For  others,  the  tuberculin 
skin  test  is  recommended.  Chest  X  rays  could  then  be 
limited  to  those  whose  skin  tests  are  positive.  The 
bulletin  urges  revision  of  laws  requiring  periodic 
X-raying  of  students,  teachers  and  other  school  per¬ 
sonnel.  These  should  be  changed  to  allow  health 
authorities  to  select  the  most  effective  current  methods 
of  detection,  it  says. 


•  Soviet  Education 


The  weapon  of  foreign  language  fluency 

is  not  being  overlooked  in  the  Russian  educational 
system.  Realization  of  the  importance  of  breaking 
down  language  barriers  as  a  necessary  first  step  in 
the  diplomatic  push-through  of  Communism  and  the 
Russian  way  of  life  into  other  countries  has  brought 
about  extensive  foreign  language  study  programs. 

'This  includes,  says  Juan  T.  Trippe,  president  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  not  only  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish,  but  also  Arabic,  Hindu, 
Chinese  and  “even  dialects  of  the  still  uncommitted 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.” 

“This  is  tough,  ruthless  competition  to  the  West, 
whose  representatives  are  carrying  on  in  strange  lands, 
unable  to  speak  with  98  per  cent  of  the  people,”  said 
Mr.  Trippe. 

Americans,  he  went  on,  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
implication  of  widespread  foreign  language  facility 
in  Russian  development,  must  be  trained  to  speak 
easily  and  well  with  the  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  who  do  not  speak  English.  “.  .  .  the  American 
educational  system  has  important  homework  to  do.” 
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•  Panorama 


Washington,  D.C.  Among  bills  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  was  one  extending 
the  eight-year-old  program  of  Federal  grants  to  cities 
and  towns  where  Federal  installations  have  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  school  systems.  The  measure  author¬ 
izes  about  $70  million  a  year  for  school  operation  and 
maintenance  and  about  $110  million  a  year  for  school 
construction  until  mid-1961.  At  that  time  the  program 
becomes  permanent  only  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
for  children  of  persons  who  both  live  and  work  on 
tax-exempt  Federal  property.  Some  3300  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  benefited  from  this  impact  aid,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  signed  the  measure  into  law  despite 
his  wish  that  Congress  discontinue  it. 

•  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
the  apportionment  of  $93.6  million  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program  during  the  1958-59  school  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  last  year.  An 
additional  $14.65  million  is  also  available  for  purchase 
and  distribution  of  foods  which  help  meet  nutritional 
requirements  of  school  children.  Schools  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  distribution  of  commodities  acquired 
under  domestic  price-support  and  surplus-removal 
programs. 

Connecticut  The  towns  of  Brookfield  and  New¬ 
town,  the  first  to  invoke  a  1957  state  law,  voted  in 
July  to  provide  bus  transportation  for  pupils  of  Catho¬ 
lic  schools.  Both  towns,  heavily  populated  by  Catho¬ 
lics,  acted  under  a  controversial  law  which  allows 
local  electorates  to  grant  free  bus  service  to  nonprofit 
private  schools.  While  a  citizens’  group  in  Newtown 
considered  legal  action  to  set  asiae  the  referendum, 
Atty.  Gen.  John  J.  Bracken  issued  his  first  ruling  on 
the  law.  State  transportation  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  such  purposes,  he  said.  If  a  community  votes  to 
provide  bus  transportation  for  nonpublic  school 
pupils,  then  it  must  foot  the  bill.  The  attorney  general 
made  the  ruling  in  response  to  a  request  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  by  the  State  Education  Department. 

Texas  Dallas  school  officials  went  into  the  car  park¬ 
ing  business  recently,  after  the  school  board  approved 
a  parking  fee  and  lots  complete  with  attendants  and 
fencing— all  for  students.  Parents  in  favor  of  the  plan 
commented  that  “any  charge  would  be  less  than  the 
$1  overtime  parking  fines  paid  regularly  during  the 
school  year.”  School-area  residents  like  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  too.  (Their  driveways  will  no  longer  be 
blocked.)  School  Supt.  W.  T.  White  noted:  “Now 
that  you  can’t  buy  a  stamp  for  three  pennies,  15c  a 
day  per  car  doesn’t  sound  too  high.” 

New  Yorh  'The  auxiliary  police  of  Williston  Park, 
L.I.,  organized  some  years  ago  for  Civil  Defense  work, 
are  putting  their  training  to  new  use.  Sixty  of  them, 
armed  with  night  sticks,  patrol  the  seven  schools  of 
the  Herricks  School  district  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
vandalism.  Working  in  two-hour  shifts  throughout  the 
night,  they  pick  up  children  found  on  school  grounds 
after  8  p.m.  and  turn  them  over  to  their  parents. 


iVetr  Classroom 
Material 


English  Lit  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  excellent 
background  material  in  London  Through  the  Ages-. 
The  Story  of  a  City  and  its  Citizens,  54  B.C.  - 
A.D.  1944,  by  Dorothy  Margaret  Stuart.  Stresses 
everyday  life  of  the  people  of  London.  Students 
and  teachers  alike  will  be  enthralled  by  this  book 
filled  with  colorful  stories  of  famous  English  per¬ 
sonalities.  Richly  illustrated.  From  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  N.Y.  230pp.  $3.50. 

Social  Studies  Students  .  .  .  will  like  the  bulletin 
board  truck  map,  America’s  Products  and  the 
Trucks  that  Carry  Them.  Color  map  shows  princi¬ 
pal  products  of  each  state,  bordered  by  interesting 
types  of  trucks.  Single  copies  available  to  teachers 
and  librarians.  From  Educational  Services  Dept., 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  320  New 
Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

1958-59  Audio-Visual  Catalog  .  .  .  Listing  of 
Educational  Recordings,  Filmstrips  and  Equipment 
for  More  Effective  Learning,  will  be  distributed 
free  upon  request.  Contains  listing  of  foreign 
language  courses  on  records  and  texts;  expanded 
equipment  section  including  latest  audio-visual  de¬ 
vices;  comprehensive  listing  of  35  mm.  filmstrips 
on  various  subjects.  From  Educational  Services, 
1730  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Russian  Language  Students  .  .  .  will  find  useful 
the  New  English-Russian  and  Russian-English 
Dictionary,  by  Dr.  M.A.  O’Brien.  Over  70,000 
entries,  with  full  information  on  accentuation  and 
grammatical  classifications.  Shades  of  meaning 
given  under  each  word,  with  many  idiomatic  uses 
and  colloquialisms.  Accent  changes  with  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  verbs  and  declension  of  nouns  fully  indi¬ 
cated.  From  Dover  Publications,  N.Y.  366pp. 
Paper,  $2.00. 

Science  Classes  Will  Cain  Insight  .  .  .  into 
international  endeavor  of  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  (WHO),  created  ten  years  ago  by  the 
United  Nations— its  purpose  to  attain  hipest  level 
of  health  for  people  everywhere.  Doctors  to  the 
World,  by  Murray  Morgan,  covers  progress  of 
attempt  to  stamp  out  disease  prevalent  in  specific 
areas.  Portrays  vividly  modes  of  living  in  various 
places.  Relates  medical  advances  Drought  to 
undeveloped  regions,  especially  South  America. 
From  The  Viking  Press,  N.Y.  271pp.  $5.00. 

Available  for  Free  Loan  .  .  .  are  half-hour 
biographical  16  mm  films,  Gandhi;  Churchill,  Man 
of  the  Century  (60  minutes);  Mussolini;  The 
Windsors.  Others.  Produced  by  CBS  for  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  of  America.  From 
Association  Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
Apply. 

69  Patriotic  Americans  .  .  .  reveal,  through 
individual  experience,  their  reason  for  pride  in 
their  country.  Citizenship  classes  will  benefit  from 
sharing  aloud  the  inspiring  chapters  in  The  Day  I 
Was  Proudest  To  Be  an  American,  bv  Donald 
Robinson.  Each  incident  preceded  by  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch.  From  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  288pp.  $3.95. 
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